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THE ALDINE. 



MRS. BROWNING'S ENGLISH HOME. 

A description of a place little known to American 
tourists, if not treating directly of art, touches inti- 
mately the relations of a mind — perhaps the best 
beloved and revered by cultivated Americans — to 
the entire world of art and nature, both of which 
were so often ennobled by her soul-searching songs. 

Starting from Great Malvern, England, we follow 
the circuitous road which skirts its green background 
of gently rolling hills, until it passes between two 
closely approaching summits forming a Cyclopean 
gateway to the eastern descent. On one side we look 
up to the steep embankments of a gigantic Roman 
encampment, a precious sight to British antiquaries ; 
and on the other, downward over a highly cultivated 
country, interspersed with tidy cottages and country 
seats of the local gentry. The scenery is a fine speci- 
men of the best features of English landscape. But 
beautiful as it is in itself, it is secondary to the asso- 
ciations which centre about one particular spot, 
reached,after eight miles drive. After passing, on the 
left, Lord Somers' show-castle 
and grounds, a cold, tasteless 
modern place, we enter the more 
thickly wooded portion of the 
country, where the hills begin 
again to rise somewhat abruptly 
from the intervening plain. A 
rustic lodge, half gypsy-like in 
its picturesque dilapidation, 
guards the entrance to a grand 
park of old forest trees, scattered 
in varied groups over an al- 
most sterile soil, made all the 
more forlorn by a lifeless pool 
(lake ?) of water, broken fences, 
and herds of sheep and deer 
wholly indifferent to the intru- 
der into their wilderness. The 
roads are grass-grown, and the 
look of the extensive grounds is 
that of a place once well cared 
for, but now abandoned to soli- 
tude and decay. Even the few 
wayside flowers look impover- 
ished and unhappy, as if no hu- 
man eye now bestowed on them 
glances of love and admiration. 
Spectral black rooks caw and 
clatter over one's head, as if 
venting their disconsolateness 
at a death-like scene in which 
they only are left to brood and 
mourn. Even the atmosphere 
seems close and sinister; abso- 
lutely heart-weighing. Each 
turn of the carriage wheel in the 
half-mile drive to the end of the 
park road adds to the peculiarly 
low tone and chilling grayness 
of the landscape, which is not 
without its beauty in some 
points ; but every step forward 
grows ljeavier, as if we were ap- 
proaching the enchanted ground 
of an insurmountable despair. 

Precisely where the hills grow 
together, forming a sort of nest, 
lined with a dark, mouldy vegetation, and covered 
with the relics of a garden now grown into water- 
soaked thickets amid stagnant air, and filled with a 
damp chill that calls forth a creeping shiver even on 
a warm day, there stands frowningly the object of our 
visit. As the driver halts before the door, he begs 
you not to tarry long, as his horses are always rest- 
ive while here. Indeed, the house itself is as uncanny 
looking as its grounds are trist and menacing. Its 
most striking peculiarities are the semi-towers at each 
angle, unlike any known architectural feature, and 
suggesting a semi-fortified, inhospitable abode of the 
Byronic Corsair type, an impression which is intensi- 
fied by dreary silence and the wear and tear of the 
weather on its melancholic walls. It had been a 
costly house in its prime, but now had a hardened- 
bravado look, as if of defiance to time and fortune. 
Some time elapses before there is a response to the 
bell. When the big hall door swings slowly open, 
there appears a middle-aged woman with a hopeless, 
saddened expression, who, with an air of utter in- 
difference, admits the visitor to inspect the empty 
rooms. These are in general square, and arranged 
very much as were the best houses in New England 



during its colonial period. On, the floor of one was 
the debris of a library — books that were not worth 
carting off, and a few pieces of impoverished furni- 
ture. The only artistic objects to gladden the eye 
were some beautifully carved Oriental panels of col- 
ored stones let into a door of one of the chambers. 
All else was sheer desolation. 

And this was " Hope End," built by the quondam 
slave-owner, the father of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, after he lost a portion of his large fortune by the 
enfranchisement of slaves in Jamaica by the British 
government. Here we saw the chamber in which 
the poet slept, completely shut out of the living 
world, her prospect bounded by gloomy hills near 
by, and nothing to indicate a human neighborhood, 
or that the occupants of the house were not the only 
denizens of the world. A more unsocial site could 
hot have been selected — one less likely to induce 
notice or incite to companionship ! Yet Mr. Barrett, 
in the midst of this wilderness, contrived to ruin him- 
self by law-suits with adjoining estate holders, to 
banish his loving daughters from his hearth, and to 




proneness to investigate or respond to the spiritual 
agencies which surround men and make them inde- 
pendent of material circumstance. Mrs. Browning 
always craved to master the mysterious unknown of 
human destiny, and uncover its springs of action. 
" Hope End ! " What weird significance of baptism 
in this choice of Mr. Barrett. The full measure of 
sorrows that brooded here norie can know except the 
quiet sufferers; none more and deeper than she 
whose genius has vindicated for her sex a complete 
equality with man's breadth of culture, and a supe- 
riority of lofty faith and unselfish devotion to man's 
highest good. Mrs. Browning tells much of herself 
in a few lines I received from her while she was liv- 
ing in Rome in 1856. "Still," she writes me, " I re- 
member my Florence with all the constancy of a true 
love. If tigers fought there, I should creep some- 
where behind the wall and look up wistfully to the 
blue skies — I musty I see her now, this peculiar 
woman, whether at Hope End or elsewhere — among 
tigers or angels, ever looking up wistfully to the 
blue skies ; for her lustrous eyes were always turned 
toward celestial love and wis- 
dom. — James Jackson Jarves. 



SKYE TERRIERS. 



THE SKYE TERRIER. 

become a bitter Ishmaelite to all about him, feared 
and tormenting to the end of his days. Browning 
he never forgave for marrying his invalid, exiled 
daughter, or her for marrying ; and yet what could 
have been happier, wiser for themselves and the 
world? No wonder his fierce, indomitable spirit 
still infects his unwholesome home. Although sold, 
there came with it to the new owner such tribula- 
tion of various sorts that he speedily abandoned the 
place, vainly seeking a buyer. The distressed female 
who was our guide was the sole occupant, living in a 
back building which alone had a kindly look. But 
her hard-worked husband had just died, leaving her 
adrift on- the sea of loneliness, as filled with morbid 
fancies as a poor widow might pardonably be under 
fewer aggravating circumstances, and which, to con- 
fess the truth, none of us were free of after our first 
glimpse of her abode. Even now I do not recall it 
without a feeling of relief that I am not there. Was 
it strange that both she and the driver imagined it 
tenanted by uncomfortable phantoms ? May not the 
influences of this home be traced in the subsequent 
writings of one so sensitive to occult impressions, 
not in sorrow or despondency, but in an intuitive 



The small Skye Islands off the 
west coast of Scotland are the 
original home of the little pla}'- 
ful dogs known as Skye terriers, 
so called from their habit of hunt- 
ing in the earth — terra. .The 
native Skye terrier weighs from 
five to seven pounds, and is usu- 
ally kept in large kennels of 
sporting dogs, to " bolt " and 
" draw " the game. , They are 
much better as vermin hunters 
than game dogs. It is a remark- 
able fact that all native dogs, 
taken from a small island to the 
mainland, increase in size. The 
Scotch terrier is a larger and 
coarser dog than the Skye. A, 
third variety of the Skye terrier 
is now known in Scotland as the 
" Dandie Dinmot," so named 
after the celebrated character of 
" Dapdie Dinmont," in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's "Guy Mannering." 
Mr. James Davidson, of Hindlee, 
a tenant of Lord Douglas, a blunt, 
honest, hospitable farmer, with 
a passion for fox-hunting, was at 
once called "Dandie Dinmont," 
upon the appearance of " Guy 
Mannering," although its author 
had no particular person in mind 
when he drew that character. 
Mr. Davidson had the humor to 
call his Skye terriers " Mustard " 
and " Pepper," according as they 
were yellow or grayish in color. 
His dogs became so famous that 
English .people of rank sought 
for them, and letters were fre- 
quently received by him, ad- 
dressed to " Dandie Dinmont.". 
Sir Walter Scott had a brace of these dogs, which he 
prized highly for their intelligence and fidelity. He 
was, as is well known, very fond of dogs, often in- 
troducing them into both his poems and prose works. 
Most of the pictures of Sir Walter Scott represent 
him with a dog on either side, one of which is 
the Scotch gazehound, a large animal used in deer 
hunting. 

Skye terriers have short legs, and long, silky hair 
which falls over the eyes, almost hiding them. There 
are several varieties of this terrier, of which the 
blue is the rarest. At the great dog-shows held in 
Sydenham and Birmingham, England, these, little 
dogs are seen sitting on crimson cushions, the pets 
of all the ladies. One hundred guineas is often paid 
for them. About two years ago a " Dandie Dinmont " 
Skye terrier, exhibited at Birmingham, was valued 
at one thousand guineas. These dogs are held in 
great esteem for their playfulness, being almost as 
teachable as a French poodle. They will smoke 
pipes, *fire off guns, hold bits of bread upon their 
noses, and perform a vast number of harmless tricks. 
The terrier of the picture is evidently a literary dog, 
given to dogmatizing and doggerel. 



